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FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 
A physically fit Nation! 


Athletics are a definite aid to national defense . . . and on the 





shoulders of those leaders who direct our school programs rests 

the responsibility of stirring American youth to take full advantage 

of the athletic programs offered . . . programs that mold and build | 

American youth to a higher degree of physical fitness and lay the | 
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foundation for strong sturdy American citizens. 
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Southern Schools 


Louisiana State University 
By M. G. McCann 


MOLDERING secession was already threatening to 
S flare when the Louisina State Seminary of Learning 

and Military Academy opened its doors in the pine 
woods of Rapides parish (county) more than three quar- 
ters of a century ago, beginning its saga of dramatic 
episodes and almost miraculous escapes from oblivion. 

William Tecumseh Sherman, the Seminary’s first 
head, scarcely had time to complete academic organiza- 
tion for his 70 cadets when the cannon’s roar at Fort 
Sumter plunged the nation into fratricidal war. 

Education seldom proposes in war-time. That the 
Seminary survived the War Between the States at all is 
remarkable. That today, the small Seminary has become 
the Louisiana State University, with a student body of 
almost 7,000 and representing an investment of $15,- 
000,000 is indeed a monument to the courage and vision 
of Louisiana educators. 

The call to arms sent Sherman notrhward to lead his 
blue-clad army, while his cadets filed from the classroom 
to the battlefield to fight for Louisiana and the South. The 
Seminary was closed. Oddly enough, it was General 
Sherman’s standing orders to the invading Union army 
which saved the building from destruction. Two cannons 
fired at Fort Sumter, now standing guard at the entrance 


to the Gymnasium-Armory, are Sherman’s gift. 

Since it was reopened in 1865, the University has 
occupied four sites under seven presidents. The troublous 
times of Reconstruction found it shifted about to find a 
home. With the burning of its original building in 1869, 
the State School for the Deaf at Baton Rouge became 
the campus; then, in 1886, the historic army post at North 
Baton Rouge. The State’s financial difficulties left the 
faculty frequently without salaries and many times with- 
out even adequate food and clothing. The University’s 
existence in those lean years is an epic of bravery and 
devotion on the part of its neglected personnel. 

With the clouds of Civil War and Reconstruction 
lifted at last, the eyes of the State’s leaders turned again 
toward their University, and after long delay and thank- 
less toil, the building of the “Greater University” began. 

Two men were the chief authors of this brighter 
chapter in the University’s life, Governor John M. Parker, 
through whose efforts funds were made available for the 
building of a new plant and whose support made pos- 
sible a stable income for the institution, and Colonel 
Thomas Duckett Boyd, its president, for whom the Greater 
University was the goal of ceaseless interest and effort. 

(Continued on page 6) 


Left, the L. S. U. Stadium-Dormitory, believed to be the first large-scale structure | 
of its type in the country, providing as it does seating capacity for many thou- | 
sands — about 48,000 — and living quarters for almost 2,000. A sentence to 
stop all questions: There is no way to get from the dormitory sections to the 
seats without passing a ticket window, despite widely-publicized statements to H 
the contrary. | 
Below, is the La Maison Francaise, symbolic of the French heritage of Louisi- 
ana. It is the residence for students majoring in Romance languages at the 
Louisiana State University. Its design is that of a French chateau and its 
furnishings, many bought in France and in the Vieux Carre of New Orleans, 






















are in keeping with its architecture. 
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SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 4) 


The decision to move the University to the present 
campus came in 1920, after it had grown apparent that 
the old campus in North Baton Rouge, hemmed in by 
the city’s expanding population and industry, had become 
cramped for space and facilities. After 1905, when the 
University became co-educational, enrollment of both 
men and women had outgrown the campus. 

Construction began in 1922 on the new site, formerly 
the Gartness plantation, situated on a plateau two miles 
south of Baton Rouge and a mile from the banks of the 
Mississippi River. 

The graceful Italian Renaissance style of architecture, 
its hint of Latin Old Worldness well suited to the climate 
and cultural heritage of Louisiana, was selected for the 
new campus, which, planned as a unit, attained an 
architectural harmony which has been preserved even 
through its later expansion. 

The University’s new home was completed in time 
for the 1925-1926 session. The original buildings are 
arranged about two courts, one directly north of the 
other. The Memorial Tower erected by public subscrip- 
tion as a memorial to Louisiana soldiers and sailors who 
lost their lives in the World War, forms the entrance 
to the north court, which is in the shape of a Roman 
cross. Skirting the court are the Hill Memorial Library, 
the main lecture halls, the agricultural group, and those 
buildings housing the University’s administrative offices. 
Southward, the Engineering Quadrangle has grouped 
about it buildings containing the scientific, mechanical 
and engineering divisions. 

The University’s growth since 1930 is almost a sepa- 
rate story. An alumnus of the Class of ’29 would hardly 
recognize his Alma Mater today. 

Since 1930, more than 50 major units of construction 
have been added to the University. 

Besides its new buildings, all 7,000 acres of the Uni- 
versity are fully utilized by its varied activities. Num- 
erous other projects, chiefly paving and landscaping, 
have been completed. Nicholson Drive, a double-laned 
boulevard, has been cut through from town to campus. 

Units in addition to the campus proper are the Medi- 
cal Center in New Orleans (established 1931), and the 
Northeast Center, taken over by the University in 1934 
to offer students the first two years of college work, at 
Monroe, Louisiana. Maj. Gen. Campbell P. Hodges is 
serving his first year as president of the university. 

L.S.U. started intercollegiate athletic competition in 
the spring of 1893, meeting and defeating Tulane Uni- 
versity in a baseball game. Football was inaugurated 
the following fall and the “Old War Skule” lost little 
time in moving to the front ranks. The Tigers were 
undefeated in 1895 and 1896. In 1898 they were not only 
undefeated but were not scored upon. The seasons of 
1905, 1908, 1933 and 1936 found L.S.U. with undefeated 
teams. The 1908 team claimed the national champion- 
ship, while the 1936 aggregation was voted the Deke 
Houlgate trophy, symbolic of the national championship. 

The Louisiana Bengals have been in the national 
intercollegiate spotlight for the past ten years and hope 
to hold that position for the next ten. This applies not 
only to football, but to all intercollegiate sports as well 
as intramural sports. 

L.S.U. gained its greatest fame in football shortly 
after Bernie Moore took charge in 1935. His first team 


won the Southeastern conference championship and an 
‘invitation to the Sugar Bowl. His 1936 outfit again won 
the conference crown in addition to the Houlgate trophy 
and another bid to the Sugar Bowl. This team is regarded 
as the strongest in L.S.U.’s history. The 1937 team was 
runner-up in the conference when Vanderbilt beat the 
Tigers 7-6 on a trick play. Another Sugar Bowl bid was 
received. 

Before Coach Moore took over the football reins, he 
had given L.S.U. its first major national championship 
—the track and field title in 1933. He took five men to 
Chicago for the N.C.A.A. meet and came off with top 
honors, much to the surprise of Southern Cal, Stanford 
and other biggies of the track world. And he’s been 
winning conference track and field championships every 
year, with one exception, since then. 

In football, Coach Moore has developed such stars 
as Gaynell Tinsley, twice an all-America end and later 
an all-pro terminal; Ken Kavanaugh, another all-Amer- 
ica; Abe Mickel Pinky Rohm, and others. Tinsley is 
now a member of the L.S.U. coaching staff, while Kava- 
naugh is one of the stars of the Chicago Bears. 

In track the L.S.U. coach has developed such stars 
as Glenn Hardin, holder of the world’s 400-meter hurdle 
record and Olympic champion; Jack Torrance, world’s 
record holder in the shot put; Al Moreau, Buddy Blair, 
Billy Brown, and others. 

In addition to football and track, L.S.U. has won 
national championships in two other sports, basketball 
and golf. In 1933 when the Tigers were led by the colorful 
and sensational “Sparky” Wade, the Bengals won the 
mythical national basketball crown in a post season 
contest with Pittsburgh at Atlantic City. 

L.S.U. golfers have twice won the national intercol- 
legiate individual golf championship in addition to 
sharing the team title. Freddie Haas, later a Walker Cup 
player, first won the N.C.A.A. title and Earl “Red” 
Stewart turned the trick last spring despite the fact that 
he suffered a fractured collar bone a month before the 
tournament and played no golf until a couple of days 
before the start of the tourney. 

The boxing teams of Old Lou rate among the finest 
in the nation and the Tigers completely dominated the 
sport in the conference until the ring game was dropped. 
The national team championship has escaped the Tigers, 
although Synder Parham won the N.C.A.A. lightweight 
championship in 1939 and Rodney Belaire took the 155 
pound crown last winter. The 1942 national champion- 
ship tournament will be held at L.S.U. this winter. 

Since 1893 L.S.U. has turned out its share of good 
baseball teams and won the conference championship 
just a few years ago. The Bengals have consistently been 
in the upper bracket during the past several years and 
have been especially successful against the Big Ten 
teams. 

The fine records of the varsity teams are appreciated 
by T. P. Heard, athletic director, and Dr. James F. 
Bioussard, chairman of the athletic council, yet their 
secret love is the vast and thorough intramural sports 
program offered at L.S.U. Every able-bodied student is 
given an opportunity to take part in some sport: hand- 
ball, swimming, golf, tennis, basketball, baseball, touch 
football, track, cross-country, boxing, ping pong, fly cast- 
ing, horseshoe pitching, volleyball, softball and archery. 
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The Boys Up Front 


HAT is the secret of success 

for those boys up front? 

Many answers might be list- 

ed. Team play, morale and spirit top 
the list. Yes, above all, remember 
that the boys themselves make the 
success of the line and credit should 
be theirs. And these same boys make 
team play, morale and spirit. With 
such qualities the boys up front can 
go far. Without them, regardless of 
other things, they will not be so good. 
With them each boy creates a desire 
to do his very best regardless of the 
cost. And what is the cost? The an- 
swer is to pay the price for a winner. 
And now to find that type. One of 
the most difficult tasks of a coach 
is the selection of boys with the prop- 
er qualifications. There are certain 
characteristics which a boy must have 
before becoming a great player. Size 
is not the factor. The coach should 
not have this uppermost in his mind. 
In looking for boys to play this rug- 
ged-game, he should look for one 
thing first of all. Find the boy with 





By R. T. “DUTCHY” SMITH 
Guard Coach, L. S. U. 


the heart—a real football heart. If 
the boy does not have this character- 
istic he will never become a valuable 
man regardless of his size. Give the 
boy with the heart a chance, and 
he will go. He will have the courage 
and determination to fight to the fin- 
ish; to the very end when the going 
gets tough. Look for the boys with 
speed, drive, courage, determination 
and brains. If he does not have the 
mental intelligence to react in the 
right way under certain situations— 
and if he cannot use his resourceful- 
ness in meeting new situations as 
they arise on the field, he probably 
will not be very valuable, even 
should he have all other qualifica- 
tions. 

Varied types will report to you. 
What is your next step? You will 
find the coach ready to analyze the 
boys. But before starting, here is a 
very important step for you. Analyze 
yourself. See what is wrong with 
your method of teaching, your tech- 
nique, your attitude, etc. The coach 


At left, BERNIE LIPKIS, 
L. S. U. center, the choice 
on a number of All-South- 
eastern Conference picks. 


At right, HERBERT KEN- 
DRICK, L. S. U. tackle, 
prominently mentioned 
on all-star picks. 


should make a careful study of every 
little detail of his practice and drills. 
You should not take anything. for 
granted in teaching fundamentals. 
Make careful plans on teaching cer- 
tain techniques, then repeat, explain, 
and demonstrate over and over again 
what the boy is expected to learn. 
The coach should assume that the 
player knows nothing about what 
you are trying to teach him. Just so 
—as it is not sufficient to tell a player 
that he has failed in a given duty. 
Generally he knows that himself. He 
must be told why he failed and 
should be taught how to correct his 
mistake. 

Take time in planning your work. 
Much more can be accomplished in 
ten-minute practice periods than in 
longer periods. A little work each 
day on a fundamental is a better 
method of practice than to work 
longer periods on it at intervals. Be 
sure to make your football terms for 
instruction just as simple as possible. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Kicker vs. Punter 


Kicker 


I can kick the balls 
High into the air; 


Where the pigskin falls, 


I know not where. 


HE value of a good punter can 

be estimated as one who saves 

seven points for the defense, 
position at least one extra time dur- 
ing a game. Therefore, I have em- 
phasized punting with all its angles 
to our boys, causing them to feel the 
importance, and matching it with a 
desire for near-perfection in their ef- 
forts. 

There have been many great kick- 
ers, few great punters. The rising 
percentage of better punting can be 
attributed to rule changes, new meth- 
od of measuring punts, abundance of 
dangerous safety-men, and to better 
coaching. 

The “life” of a punter can be di- 
vided into three stages: 


1. Experimental 


a. Select your prospect from 
those who have desire, disci- 
pline, self-control, and poten- 
tial ability. 


2. Practice or Developmental Stage 


a. Permit your prospects to 
practice 30 to 45 minutes per 
day. 

b. Practice kicking in all direc- 
tions, and flights. Extremes 
for correctional uses. 

c. Work on hand-control, drop, 
leg swing and snap. 

d. Determine each _ prospect’s 

“normal.” 

Punt for time. 

Punt in scrimmage set-ups. 

Punt under actual game con- 

ditions. 


= Oo 


Se 


3. Experience 


a. The most important teacher is 
success, so patiently await for 
your kicker to gain confidence 
in applying his punting strat- 
egy in an actual game. Each 


By JOEL HUNT 
Backfield Coach, L. S. U. 


Punter 


When I kick, I control the ball, 
Right or left out of bounds they go; 
Quick-kick over safeties you know. 


I don’t kick—I punt the ball. 


success should be a goal to be 
bettered at his next opportu- 
nity. 


Break-down on Punting 


Brain—Objective on every punt. 

Eyes—Estimates angles and dis- 
tances on the ball while in posses- 
sion. 

Body—Always relaxed. 

Hands—Positional control, drop 
and placement. 

Leg-swing—Power without exer- 
tion. 

Leg-snap—The real power, the 











timing that obtains distance and re- 
sults. 


Foot—Toe down, fitting the ball. 


Follow-through—Insures objective 
and retains rhythm. 


The quick-kick is a most valuable 
weapon in the hands of a punter— 
too dangerous and too hard to con- 
trol correctly for the average kicker. 
Let your kickers develop into punt- 
ers by perfecting the quick-kick in 
their practice routines before allow- 
ing them to use it in a game. He 
should have twice as much of the 
“practice stage” before being gradu- 
ated into the final stage. 








SULCER HARRIS, L. S. U. halfback 
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Fundamentals of the Running Broad Jump 


HE running broad jump is an 
ae vent that requires speed, 

spring and coordination. You 
often find jumpers who may possess 
only one of these fundamentals, 
but most of the champions have all 
three qualities. 


Speed 


The importance of speed in the 
running broad jump is obvious. The 
additional distance gained in this 
event over the standing broad jump 
is due to the speed of the run. A 
broad jumper should strive to ac- 
quire speed comparable to that of 
the best 100 yard sprinter in his 
competitive class. Much of the broad 
jumper’s practice work should be 
done with sprinters. He should take 
starts, run 50 and 75 yard dashes 
and about once a week run a 220 


yard dash. 
Spring 


In order to acquire distance in 
the running broad jump, one must 
combine momentum with height. 
Momentum is gained by the speed of 
the run, while height is obtained by 
the spring from the take-off board. 
The power of spring depends on the 
strength of the foot, leg and thigh 
muscles, and their ability to respond 
efficiently and quickly. Broad jump- 
ers can improve their spring by 
jumping hurdles, skipping rope, 
jumping up and down on one foot 
and then the other, and by placing 
a hurdle or cross-bar in front of the 
jumping pit and practice jumping 
over it from the broad jump board. 


Coordination 


One may be an excellent sprinter, 
possessing a powerful spring and yet 
fail to gain distance in the running 
broad jump. A fast sprinter in ex- 
ecuting the running broad jump may 
attempt to carry a speed which is 
too great to permit him to gather or 
collect himself just prior to the in- 
stant of the foot-stomp on the take- 


By BILLY BROWN 
Assistant Track Coach, L. S. U. 


off board. This lack of coordination 
results in a jump of insufficient 
height. Coordination can be secured 
by constant practice only. 


Technique of the Event 


THE APPROACH: A broad jumper’s 
take-off should be some 75 or 100 
feet from the take-off board. He 
should have this take-off perfected 
so that every time he jumps he will 
hit the front of the board. 


When a jumper leaves his take-off 
mark on his run down the runway, 
he should start off at full speed. On 
this run he should try and maintain 
a good forward lean. About two 
strides before reaching the take-off 
board he should stop pulling and 
relax as much as possible. By doing 
this he will not cut down his speed, 
but will be in a position where he 
can gather himself for his stomp off 
the board. The jumper’s last stride 
should be cut a foot shorter than his 
natural running stride. By cutting 
this stride down, his take-off foot 
will be well under his body. It is 
very important to have your take-off 
foot under your body with the leg 
slightly bent to act as a recoil. If 
your foot is in front of you it will be 
impossible to get any spring or lift 


off the board. 


Tue Stomp: The jumper should 
stomp the broad jump board flat- 
footed. This is accomplished princi- 
pally by shortening the last stride. 





We will carry an article on 
Baseball by “‘Red” Swanson, 
L. S. U. Baseball coach, in 


a future issue. 





From this position he begins to rock 
up on his toes with his knee under his 
body in a crouched position. Follow- 
ing this movement is the forward 
swing of the free leg, the straighten- 
ing of the take-off leg and the swing 
of the arms upward. 


THE FLIGHT: There are two types 
of flights through the air, namely the 
hitch-kick and the knee-tuck type. 


Types of Flights Explained 


THE Hircu-Kick: This type of 
flight resembles a person walking in 
the air. The arms and legs have the 
movement of one walking. After the 
walk-in-the-air has been completed 
and the legs are being extended, the 
trunk is bent forward and the arms 
are swung backward. As soon as the 
heels touch the pit the knees are bent 
and the trunk and arms move for- 
ward. 


THE Knee-Tuck: In this type of 
jump the knees are drawn up in a 
sitting position and the jumper de- 
pends chiefly on the speed-stomp 
force for his propulsion, getting lit- 
tle aid from leg movement in the air. 
The knees are kept in a tuck position 
until preparation for landing is 
made. In landing the legs are ex- 
tended, a forward inclination of the 
trunk and the backward swing of 
both arms. As the feet touch the pit, 
the arms are again brought forward. 
It should always be remembered in 
both types of jumps to keep the feet 
together when landing. 

There is no reason, as far as I 
know, why boys should not partici- 
pate in the running broad jump at 
an early age. An examination of the 
record holders in the broad jump 
shows that they become champions 
between the ages of twenty-two and 
twenty-five years. But it should be 
remembered, learning the _ broad 
jump is like learning to play the 
piano. Both diligence and patience 
are needed to bring about perfection 
of movement. 
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N boxing, a coach has a number 

of points that he must stress. The 

first and most important being 
condition, because condition accounts 
for most of the success in boxing. 
By condition is meant that a boxer 
is able to go through each round of 
a boxing contest at top speed with- 
out weakening or losing his sense of 
timing. 

Another reason condition is a main 
factor is that when a boxer is not con- 
ditioned properly he is more apt to 
be hurt during a contest for the sim- 
ple reason that a tired boxer will 
disregard all precaution and protec- 
tion, trying instead to shorten a fight 
by a lucky punch. 

This very seldom happens and nine 
out of ten times the boxer gets hurt 
in doing so. A tired boxer will in- 
variably drop his guard, leaving him- 
self open to punches which can do 
him great damage. Another thing a 
tired boxer will do is, instead of try- 
ing to move away from a punch, he 


HE dribble in basketball when 

used properly is a very essen- 

tial and important part of a 
basketball team’s offense. 

The dribble is a very spectacular 
play to the crowd and a coach has 
to guard against boys who are clever 
dribblers putting on individual drib- 
bling acts, causing the other four 
members of the team to stand around 
and become spectators, thus disrupt- 
ing the offense. The coach should 
teach his players the proper use of 
the dribble and then stress that a 
pass is always faster than a dribble 
(pass first, dribble second except 
when the dribble is a definite part of 
an offensive play.) 


Technique or Execution 
of the Dribble 
The dribble should be made from 


a crouched or semi-crouched posi- 
tion. The back should be arched from 


the waist, with head and eyes up. 
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By ED KHOURY 
Boxing Coach, L. S. U. 


will take it rather than try to move 
his tired body. 

One of the best conditioners for 
boxers is outdoor road work, which 
gives him wind and endurance—hard 
surface road work should not be 
given a boxer. When the weather 
does not permit outdoor road work, 
substitute rope skipping, which an- 
swers the purpose as near as any 
other exercise. Of course, road work 
is done along with gym work, name- 
ly, heavy bag, light bag, calisthenics 
and sparring. 

Another point to be taken into con- 
sideration is that conditioning is 
done during the period of time before 
the dual meet season because after 
a dual meet season begins, it is too 
late to condition a boxer. This period 
should be not less than a month be- 
fore the first match of the season. 


Still another point that is sadly 
neglected by a number of boxing in- 
structors is the training during a 
dual meet season and the training 


DRIBBLING 


By HARRY RABENHORST 
Basketball Coach, L. S. U. 


The ball should be started well ahead 
and bounced about knee high. The 
bounce should never get above the 
line of vision as this causes the head 
tovbob. The hand should be cupped 
and fingers well spread. The ball 
should be pushed to the floor and 
dribbled with a slight wrist and 
finger action, stress pushing or baby- 
ing the ball and avoid spanking. The 
ball should be started to the floor 
with the right or left hand, then trued 
or centered with the opposite hand. 
The dribbler should keep the ball 
centered at all times. The head and 
eyes should be up with split or part 
vision on the finger tips, sensing or 
feeling the ball without actually 
looking at it. The dribbler’should be 
able to see the entire field ahead of 
him. The legs should be well spread, 
knees bent and dribble made in regu- 
lar running stride. This makes a 


quick stop or turn possible. For 
quick stops, pivots, and close-in drib- 


before a match. Training during a 
season is somewhat different from 
the conditioning period before the 
season when more stress is put on 
the fundamentals of boxing. Natur- 
ally, the gym work is longer and 
more work is done and the sparring, 
sessions are longer and more fre- 
quent. But after the season gets un- 
der way, a boxer has a certain 
amount of gym work to do and that 
is all and the sparring is given ac- 
cording to the need of the individual 
boxer. 

A boxer should start tapering off 
at least three days before a fight. 
That means he stops all contact work 
with the gloves and does just enough 
gym work to keep his timing per- 
fected. Road work is omitted until 
after his fight. By all means, the day 
of the fight is a day of rest for the 
boxer. Total relaxation, such as a 
picture show, is quite essential. 
Lounging around his room is also 
beneficial but sleeping the day of 


the fight should be avoided. 


bling, use a low bounce protecting 
the ball with the body. For speed or 
driving, use a high bounce. The drib- 
bler should be taught to use a change 
of pace in his dribbling—that is, the 
change from a high to a low bounce 
or from a low bounce to a high. He 
should have control of the ball at 
all times, keep the ball protected and 
avoid the side lines as much as pos- 


sible. 
Uses or Advantages of the Dribble 


1. Dribble to a safety outlet by 
guards after recovering the ball from 
backboard. 

2. Dribble to corners by guards 
for protection. 

3. To advance the ball up to front 
line of a set defense. 

4. Dribble as a definite part of an 
offensive play. 

5. Dribble for a drive-in shot. 

Note—(Pass first; dribble second. 
A pass is faster than the dribble.) 
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Deep South 


Land oj old dreams, 

Down where the far magnolias call 
Land of shadows and singing streams 
Where roses cluster against the wall, 
And someone waits that I used to know, 
And maybe a voice that whispers still 

A song that echoes from long ago 

As moonlight gathers upon the hill. 


Over the ways, 

At least there’s a song I can send to her 

By long-lost lanes where the South wind plays 
And the mossed oaks whisper and sway and stir, 
And the soft, deep-scented twilight glows 

As the star dust scatters across the sky — 

A song that only the south wind knows 

From vanished days that have hurried by. 


I’m coming back 

Some day, some day — will I be too late? 
Have I come too far — have I lost the track 
That leads again to the rose-rimmed gate? 
Where the air is heavy with mignonette 
And ghostly pines haunt the twilight gloom, 
How long does it take one to forget 

In the land where love and roses bloom? 


—By Grantland Rice. 


An Explanation 


We wish to state that it was our plan, originally, to run 
technical articles only on the sports in season. Under 
this plan, football articles would appear in September, 
October, and November; basketball articles would be run 
in the December, January and February issues; track and 


baseball material would be run in March, April and May, 
and so on with the other sports. We have found it ad- 
visable, from the standpoint of publisher, contributor and 
the coaches, not to adhere strictly to this plan. Naturally, 
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we will continue to feature the sport which is in season, 
but to limit the issue to the current sport would necessi- 
tate the omission of a number of excellent articles due 
to the lack of space to carry them. Since most of the 
coaches save their back issues, it makes little difference 
what month a technical article appears, since they will 
have it at the beginning of the next season. This also 
enables the coaches who contribute these articles to write 
them at a time they are not so busy with their own teams. 


Cour age 


Football is a sport which develops and glorifies some 
of the noblest attitudes and traits of man, such as team- 
spirit, sacrifice, initiative and courage. We ordinarily 
look to the players for the exemplification of these traits, 
for there it is most apparent to the spectators. Unknown 
to the thousands of onlookers, every game brings a story 
of courage and conscientious devotion to duty by coaches 
and officials of the game. A most striking example is that 
brought out in the Ole Miss-Mississippi State game played 
in Oxford, Mississippi, November 29. With three minutes 
remaining, Ole Miss completed a flat pass and the re- 
ceiver raced forty yards to what appeared to be a touch- 
down. This would have given Ole Miss a tie, with a 
chance to win with the point after touchdown. Moreover, 
it would have given Ole Miss the Conference Champion- 
ship and a Bowl bid. But there was an official near the 
spot where the pass was caught, who saw the pass re- 
ceiver step on the boundary line as he pivoted away and 
started on his long run. The easy and cowardly thing 
would have been to allow the play to stand. That would 
have brought no protest from players or coaches and no 
boos from the stands. But he was paid to see it and to 
call it, and he had the courage to do it. That was, per- 
haps, the most costly penalty of the season. It cost Harry 
Mehre a victory over Mississippi State, a conference 
championship and a bow] bid worth several thousand dol- 
lats. Coach Mehre could have said he was robbed, and 
would have found sympathetic backing from thousands of 
Ole Miss fans, but he had the courage to say, “Weil, 
Gardner, you had a tough one to call, but you had the 
guts to call it!” 

This incident is not related because it is unique, but 
because it is typical. Regardless of the booing, true 
sportsmen everywhere appreciate officials like George 
Gardner who have the stuff to call them like they see 
them, and coaches like Harry Mehre who have the cour- 
age to take it when ii goes against them! 





Since football and basketball are mimic war and 
embody all the basic principles of modern warfare, 
and since American sports develop speed, initiative, 
courage and fortitude, let us resolve through the 
coming year to KEEP AMERICA PLAYING! 
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‘The 





Secret of 
America’s Strength ~ 


HEN you suddenly decide 

you will pack wife and fam- 

ily into the car and take a 
weekend run down to that winter 
resort for a few days of sport and 
relaxation, you find plenty of com- 
pany there and sometimes you even 
find “no room at the inn” at all. 
Then it is that you become very 
much aware of the truth of the re- 





mark you hear everywhere these 
days—‘‘America lives out-of-doors.” 

America is active. America is out- 
doors... and as a result, America is 
confident in a world that has shaken 
the confidence of most people. 
America is strong in a world where 
country after country has gone down 
under the conqueror’s ruthless heel. 

Certainly, we have our problems 
—but have you heard real fear ex- 
pressed by many people? Have you 
heard anything but confidence ex- 
pressed about the eventual outcome 
of this war as far as America is con- 
cerned? 

That confidence is the mass con- 
viction of a nation that has always 
been a strong athletic nation. 

Inborn love of athletics and of 
strenuous competitive games has 
kept American youth athletic in 
mind and body. That is primarily 
the reason our navy is ready and our 


By L. B. Icely, President 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


army and air force is rapidly growing 
into a formidable fighting machine. 
That is primarily the reason we may 
be sure that we shall not fail in 
shops and factories to live up to the 
proud task that has been assigned 
to us in Democracy’s march to 
victory. 

Our enormous program for the 
building of needed war equipment 
will be paralleled by the building up 
to still higher standards the physical 
strength of the people. With stronger 
bodies will come still greater confi- 
dence, still stronger morale. Amer- 
ica is out to win. 

I make this statement with the 
confidence born of many years of ob- 





servation at one of the livest “nerve 
centers” of American sports life. 

As president of Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., I have watched the 
rapid growth of American interest 
in all fields of sport and with my 
associates have had, I believe I 
may say, no small part in the en- 
couragement of modern implements 
of sports and exercise. Better equip- 
ment, I think no one will deny, has 
been one of the most important 
factors in increasing the attractive- 
ness of play and exercise among 
America’s millions. 

The better material and better de- 
sign that goes into today’s golf clubs 
and balls, tennis rackets and balls, 


football, basketball, baseball, soft- 
ball, badminton, squash, handball 
and gym equipment, provides an in- 
centive greater than has ever been 
known before, for an active, health- 








ful life. Such equipment therefore 
serves a purpose as vital to a strong, 
confident, enduring people as the 
materials now pouring into our for- 
midable output of guns, shells, 
ships, motor vehicles, tanks and 
planes. 

It is my belief and the belief of 
every specialist in this field with 
whom [| have ever talked, that every- 
thing that encourages national con- 
sciousness of health and the benefits 
of physical exercise is important to 
national welfare in time of peace, 
and vital to the country’s success in 
time of war. 








| 
Coaches Built America’s 
| Furst Line of Defense! 


Long before the present great War pro- 
gram assumed proportions that make it 
the most outstanding event in our nation’s 
history, the coaches of school and college 
teams were building its main foundation 
—the vigorous health and stamina of 
American youth. Today our coaches are 
more than ever a first line of defense and 
| a vital element in producing the men of 
| steel and iron who will bring Victory to 





America and her Allies and peace to the 
world. 


| L. B. I. 
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Football at Boys’ High 


Atlanta, Georgia 


By R. L. DOYAL 


Head Football Coach, Boys’ High School, Atlanta 


URING the past seventeen years 
we have developed a system of 
high school football that is 

said to be a little different from the 
standard types handed down from 
collegiate circles. This has been ac- 
complished by evolution rather than 
by revolution, for the process of pro- 
duction has been very gradual, and 
no sudden changes have occurred in 
our style of play. 

Football and athletics in general 
had reached a low level before this 
period began, and the first squad that 
greeted me at Boys’ High consisted of 
fourteen, no more, no less, very inex- 
perienced and of average size. An 
appeal was made for more candidates 
and finally our squad reached the 


staggering total of twenty. It has 
grown gradually, until now more 


than one hundred boys report at the 
beginning of spring and fall prac- 
tice. This number falls down to about 
seventy-five or eighty before the long, 
arduous campaign is over. 

The limited human 
forced us to use mostly the punt, pass 
and prayer system, until we were able 
to stir up a few ball carriers, and a 
blocker or two to clear the way for 
them. The short punt formation was 
employed with the single wing-back 
used occasionally. In 1929, our first 
undefeated season, we started employ- 
ing one or two spin plays, with our 
so-called touchdown play being a 
forward to a six foot, five inch tackle, 
with a lateral back to one of our scat 
backs. We also had begun to use 
our cross-blocking play, with one 
spinner on which we trapped the 
strong side tackle. 


resources 


Our next undefeated team was in 
1932, which continued to use the short 
punt, on Mit Fitzsimons back from 
tackle to punt. He proved adept at 
passing and running and was used as 
a tailback. We also used several split 
and cross bucks from box formation, 
balanced line. We also began to draw 
our blocking back and our quarter- 
back further away from the line, cre- 
ating a sort of double-wing back set- 
up, except that our tailback was in 
short punt position, and our line was 
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balanced. 

In 1934, we had added two or three 
reverses, to work with our spinners 
and mask the path of the ball as 
much as possible. The shift (Notre 
Dame style) was also added to our 
play, largely to add color and crowd 
appeal, and also in an effort to get 
a little edge on the defense. How- 
ever, with the many defensive setups 
of today, the shift is no longer an 
asset, for it gives the defense more 
time to shift around and make it very 
difficult to carry out blocking assign- 
ments. We also ran from T forma- 
tion, using the split-buck, cross-buck, 
quarterback pass, and strong side off- 
tackle. Trap plays were succeeding 
excellently well at this time since op- 
posing lines were using only one 
style of defense, and that was a fast 
charging one, which made suckers of 
the tackles and guards. 

We continued to use this style of 
play through 1935 and 1936, during 
which time we ran up a string of 33 
games without a defeat. We have 
varied our style very little since that 
time, adding a few new plays each 
year, and making our general style 
of play elastic enough to fit the ma- 
terial at hand. 


We now use three formations: 


1, the Notre Dame box; 2, flat punt; 
3, T formation. Plays from the box 
formation and the flat punt are run 
off without a shift as often as they 
are with one. This is to keep the de- 
fense from shifting around and mess- 
ing up our blocking assignments. It 
is almost impossible to teach your 
plays against five, six, and seven man 
lines, and when the key men in those 
setups move all over the field, your 
boys just cannot be expected to knock 
down the right players. These three 
formations give us a wide range of 
opportunities. We can feature power, 
we can quick-kick unusually well, 
our passing possibilities are many, 
and these formations lend themselves 
well to spinners. reverses, and later- 
als. 

In the accompanying diagrams, a 
few of our typical plays are outlined. 
Figure 1 shows our quick pass from T 
formation. The snap from center 
should be chest high and the ball 
should be thrown immediately. 

Figure 2 shows our fullback buck 
over center. ,The halfbacks fake a 
cross buck after fullback goes by. 

Figure 3 shows fullback reverse 
from box formation. This play can 
go inside tackle or be run as a naked 
S-end run against a smashing weak- 
side defense. 

Figure 4 outlines our half-spin pass 
from box formation. Strong side end 
stops inside of strong side-back. Weak 
side end horseshoes and cuts close 
behind defensive line. Wing back 
runs wide before turning down the 
field. 

In Figure 5, is shown one of our 
typical half-spin plays from punt 
formation. The fullback fakes to the 
right half, then spins off left foot in- 
side tackle, angling out where he has 
an optional lateral to the tail-back 
who has followed the play to the out- 
side. 


Figure 6 shows our reverse off- 
tackle from punt formation. Full- 
back fakes to weak-side back, then 
hands ball to blocking back who goes 
off weak-side tackle. Good offensive 
guards are necessary for the success- 
ful operation of this play. 
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We start building our team a year 
ahead of time by using as many of 
the second and third stringers in our 
games as we possibly can. Then dur- 
ing the spring practice, we follow 
the routine used by most all schools 
during this period. All sensory motor 
learning is best accomplished under 
game conditions, and football is an 
outstanding type of this kind of 
learning. Therefore, we scrimmage 
almost every day, and learn football 
under game conditions as nearly as 
possible. Nothing can substitute for 
the mental strain, the crowds, and 
the color of a real game. You can 
second guess in scrimmage, but such 
is not true in the regular season, and 
then there is no drill whereby you 
can practice the pressure of an ac- 
tual game. 

We work diligently on fundamen- 
tals during the spring, and try to im- 
prove the running of each squad 
member. Modern football calls for 
speed and more speed, and much 
time must be spent in learning to 
run. We are convinced that every 
boy can improve his running. Though 
all cannot be speed merchants, by 
increasing his speed, he increases the 
speed of his team. We do not have a 
single dummy or other device for 
practicing tackling or blocking. Our 
drills are against live bait, starting 
at half speed, working for form and 
trying to master such things as posi- 
tion, timing, etc. Then we go through 


the drills at full speed, from which 
we develop some minor hurts, but 
these are never serious and have 
plenty of time to heal. No device, 
robot, or machine can take the place 
of the human being, and therefore, 
practice on live targets is of much 
more value than the maneuvers which 
involve an artificial target. 

Another feature of utmost impor- 
tance in our set-up, is the annual foot- 
ball camp, at which we begin our 
fall work-outs. (See September, 1940 
issue.) This camp is held in the 
mountains of north Georgia, where 
the cool weather enables us to go at 
full speed, even though the tempera- 
tufe back home is so high that stren- 
uous exercise is difficult and full- 
speed football, virtually impossible. 
Regular meals, long hours of rest, 
mountain climbing, and recreational 
activities tend to rapidly mold our 
boys into some sort of a team. Living 
together for twenty-four hours, seven 
days a week, enables us to ascertain 
whether or not the members of our 
squad are going to become socialized, 
and work together for a successful 
season. During this period much 
time is spent on offensive plans for 
the coming season, with punting, 
passing and conditioning being 
stressed vigorously. 

Group work is used extensively 
during our fall practice, with espe- 
cial attention being given to the 
weaknesses of individual squad mem- 


bers, as exhibited in past games. As 
it is very difficult to coordinate the 
coaching in any high school, we try 
to attain unity through coaches’ 
meetings which are held every morn- 
ing at 7:45, lasting about thirty min- 
utes. We then plan a work chart, 
with each coach having a copy there- 
of, to be used as a guide in the after- 
noon drills. Our rough work is fairly 
brief, and scrimmaging is never very 
lengthy, with each team being lim- 
ited to one scrimmage a week, lasting 
approximately thirty minutes. It is 
our aim to concentrate such scrim- 
maging to our more inexperienced 
boys, thus developing both rugged- 
ness and football knowledge among 
those needing it most. Wind sprints 
are used religiously, for good condi- 
tioning is maintained thereby, with- 
out having to use too much rough 
work. Also two of the most important 
products of wind sprints are in- 
creased speed and faster initial 
charge. 

Another part of our general plan, 
and one we consider of great aid to 
our success, is the mimeographed 
outline of our game strategy, issued 
to each member of the varsity squad. 
In this outline, we describe the de- 
fense we hope to employ against our 
opponent, with variations noted, in 
the event the original plan fails. Our 
offense fully outlined in the manner 
which we think will take advantage 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Girls’ Basketball 


HRISTMAS is over and. the 

turkey has served his day; so 

now we turn to basketball and 
our practices, hoping to develop a 
good team. Realizing that every 
coach has problems and that every- 
one of us will endeavor to do his 
best, I am going to give an outline of 
our basketball practices. We devote 
about one hour and fifteen minutes 
a day—five days a week to practice. 
Here’s how we will start this season’s 
practice. 

To begin with, insist that every 
player come to practice suitably 
dressed; that is, play suits, tennis 
shoes, etc. The players report for 
practice at the same time and they 
start practicing together. We start the 
period with the players lined up 
about six feet apart, facing the long 
side of the gym, and from this posi- 
tion they run sideways without cross- 
ing their feet to the other end of the 
gym. They then return to the end of 
the gym from which they started, 
using the same exercise. This exer- 
cise will develop sliding both to the 
right and to the left—sliding that 
guards are forced to use in covering 
a forward. One will be surprised how 
fast a team will develop with only 
one trip a day down the gym. Next 
we line up facing the wall about six 
feet apart and have a race down the 
court running backwards insisting 
that the players pick up their feet and 
knees high, then they turn around 
and return in the same manner. Yes, 
it is very important that players know 
how to move backward without turn- 
ing around. With a little practice you 
will have players running fast back- 
wards and sidewise as well as for- 
ward. It will require only a few min- 
utes to do these éxercises and your 
players are warming up so that they 
will be ready to start passing, shoot- 
ing, pivoting, etc. 

From this formation we have the 
players face each other all the way 
down the court; using the long way. 
They are placed about fifteen feet 
apart and all forms of passing are 
practiced, the ball being faked before 
it is passed. Right now, allow me to 
say that if you are going to teach 


By S. J. DEERY 
Loris, S. C., High School 





S. JOEL DEERY 


Coach Deery’s teams have won 
the State Championship the last 
four years and have an undefeat- 


ed record of 167 games. 





basketball you must have basketballs 
to practice with—several of them. If 
you have twelve girls out for practice 
and only one ball, then each girl will 
get only half as much practice as if 
you have two balls. If you have three 
balls each girl will get three times 
as much practice as she would with 
one ball. If you have four or five 
balls that much the better. We use 
seven balls at practice. In our pass- 
ing exercises we begin with the chest 
pass, then the hook pass, using each 
pass six times and always passing to 
the player facing you each time. The 
underhand pass is used next and then 
the two hand side pass, passing on 
the right and on the left. We use our 
left hand in this exercise to develop 
its passing ability. 


Since the last exercise was _per- 
formed standing still, we are rested 
and ready for exercises that require 
moving. We try to so mix our exer- 


cises that the players are busy even 
though they are resting. In other 
words after a hard running exercise 
they are given a simple practice that 
can be done while resting; yet they 
are not aware that they are resting. 
The players are now lined up in two 
equally divided lines, one behind the 
other with the two leaders facing each 
other and about fifteen yards apart 
as shown in diagram 1. 


Diagram No. 1 
7 
5 
3 
1 
2 
4 
6 
8 


1 passes the ball to 2 who runs in 
to meet the ball. As soon as 2 catches 
the ball she passes it to 3 who also 
runs in to meet the ball. In this way 
both lines are catching and passing 
on the run. After passing the ball 
1 lines up behind 8 and 2 lines up 
behind 7, etc. Chest passes, bounce 
passes, the hook pass, and the pivot 
can be used. This exercise will de- 
velop ball handling ability. Speed is 
also stressed. 


Diagram No. 2 


7 
5 
S 
1 

2 

4 

6 

8 


After exercise in diagram 1 has 
been practiced for about four min- 
utes, then have the team shift to the 
formation shown in diagram 2. This 
is merely a variation of diagram 1. 
Have the players remain in their 
lines, and have the lines move to op- 
posite sides of the gym until they 
are about ten feet apart. This gives 
the players practice in passing the 
ball to the side. Use this exercise 
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until each player has made about 
five or six passes. Sometimes have 
a player drop out when she passes 
a ball wide or drops a pass. This will 
encourage good passing and _ ball 
holding. Each player wants to be the 
last player to leave the line. They 
enjoy rivalry. 


Diagram No. 3 


3 


2 


After this we turn to a guarding 
exercise—diagram No. 3. 2 has the 
ball and 1 is guarding 2. As 2 moves 
the ball around, up and down, and 
from one side to the other, 1 guards 
her, trying to keep her covered so 
that she cannot pass. This exercise 
will develop 1’s ability to follow the 
ball with her hand, keeping 2 cov- 
ered. Since only a few players can 
pass with their left hand we slide 
over about six inches to 2’s right side 
and thereby gain position. If she is 
left handed we slide to the left side. 
After a few minutes we have 2 pass 
the ball to 3 and 1 tries to prevent 
the pass. 3 then gives the ball back 
to 2 and the exercise is tried over 
again and again. After five or six 
times 2 and 3 exchange places and 
then later 1 and 3, etc. As many 
groups can work at one time as you 


have balls. 


Next we go back to hard work. Six 
players are placed on one-half the 
court and each player is given a 
player to whom she is to pass the 
ball. That is, 1 passes to 2,:2 passes 
to 3, 3 to 4, 4 to 5, 5 to 6, and 6 to 1, 
and then over again. After passing 
the ball around several times while 
standing still, the players start mov- 
ing, passing the ball to the respective 
people while they are moving. They 
do not pass in a circle or any fixed 
_ formation, but mix on the half of 
the court. All the time their move- 
ments are speeding up and _ their 
passes are becoming faster and faster. 
(Right here stress meeting the ball 
and running to the person who is go- 
ing to pass the ball.) As soon as they 
understand what they are to do, 
count the passes completed in one 
minute. This will instill in them a 
desire to ever increase the number of 
passes per minute. For variation you 
might have two or three groups of 
six each and have one group see how 
many passes they can complete. 
While they are resting have the other 
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group try to increase the number of 
passes per minute. Some days you 
can count the number of completed 
passes made before a pass is missed 
or dropped and have one group chal- 
lenge the other. This is hard work 
and I would watch and see that they 
do not get too tired. All types of 
passes may be used in this exercise. 
One time everybody can be used. 

It is our policy to change exercises 
tired 
enough to lose interest. It is much 


before the players become 


better to practice only a few minutes 
every day a number of exercises than 
to drill and drill on a few. The play- 
ers will learn faster if you keep their 
interest. 
though you know that they need more 
work on one particular exercise. 
This will make them like the practice 
and instill in them the spirit of play 
and rivalry. A smart coach will not 
let the players do the things that they 
like to do too much—neither will a 
smart coach make them do the things 
that they do not like too much. Make 
them love the game. 

After the hard exercise we have the 
forwards shoot foul shots, and the 
guards stand on the line and take 
the ball off the backboard, passing it 
to the forwards. (We never shoot 
foul shots except when the players 
are tired. They are usually tired in 
a game when they get a foul shot so 
we feel that in this way a game situa- 
tion is used. There is a difference in 
shooting a foul shot when you are 
tired and shooting when you are rest- 
ed.) Always be sure and have your 
forwards go down to the goal in a 
game when a double foul is called. 
Just being there will help the forward 
who is to shoot. The chance is that 
she will come nearer making the shot 
if her other two forwards are stand- 
ing in position at the goal. Try it. 
Little things make big things when 
the score is added up. 

Next we have each player practice 
jumping as high as possible and 
reaching as high as possible on the 
backboard. This is done ten times 
every day. You will really be sur- 
prised how the ability to jump can be 
developed. If one practices every 
day for a month several inches will 
be added to the jump. 

Next we run a relay. Have two of 
your best players choose sides. Every- 
body out for practice is used. The 
formation used is shown in dia- 
gram 5. 


Change the exercise even 
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Diagram No. 5 


Oo 

P 
1 2 
3 4 
5 6 
7 8 
9 10 


O represents one goal and P rep- 
resents the other. 1 represents one 
of the players who did the choosing 
and 3, 5, 7, 9 are her players. 2 rep- 
resents the other player who did the 
choosing and 4,, 6, 8, 10 represent 
her players. At the word go 1 and 2 
(each has a ball) start dribbling 
down the court to the basket O. After 
1 has made the goal she dribbles back 
to the goal P and after she has made 
that goal 3 takes the ball and repeats 
the relay. The other side is doing the 
same thing and the side that gets 
through first is the winner. A player 
must make both goals before the 
next player can get the ball and go. 
No matter how many times they shoot 
at the goal—the goal must be made 
before the next player gets the ball. 
If the ball bounces up the court the 
player must go get it and dribble it 
back up the court to the goal. We find 
it wise to let them run it only twice 
daily. It is a good way to end prac- 
tice until they are developed enough 
to scrimmage about five or ten min- 
utes. This relay is a lot of fun and 
the players love it. If you have not 
tried it, do so. Let them walk or 
travel with the ball. This exercise 
will really develop ball handling and 
shooting under pressure, as well as 
build up their muscles, nerves, and 
enthusiasm thereby getting ready for 
pivots, scrimmage, offense, and de- 
fense. Such will be our work for a 
few weeks before turning to the com- 
plicated work. We like to do that 
which we can—show them how to 
play basketball, keep their interest 
high, make the practices interesting. 
Keep them from dragging and keep 
changing exercises. Players will have 
the same spirit, interest, and enthu- 
siasm as their coach. You are their 
leader. They will catch from you 
your spirit. May it ever be such that 
they can wisely follow. 
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Nerve Contusions in Athletics 


ERVE contusion is a condition 
N due to a severe blow to one of 

the superficial nerves. This is 
quite frequently seen in body contact 
sports, especially football and gives 
rise to a group of characteristic 
symptoms which are quite confusing 
and alarming unless one is familiar 
with the course and distribution of 
the superficial nerves. This must not 
be confused with muscle contusion 
or as is commonly known in athletics 
as “Charley Horse.” 

Nerve contusions, as seen in ath- 
letics, are characterized by a definite 
group of symptoms, the most promi- 
nent of which is of varying severity 
referred throughout the distribution 
of the nerve and accompanied by a 
temporary paralysis of the muscles 
supplied by the nerve. 

In our experience the most com- 


By C. F. STRIPLIN 
Athletic Trainer, L. S. U. 


mon nerves contused were the nerves 
about the shoulder and arm, namely 
the musculo-spiral in the shoulder, 
the ulna in the arm and, in severe 
cases, the whole brachial flexes in- 
volving the shoulder and arm. Con- 
tusion of the infra orbital nerve be- 
low the eye has also been seen with 
pain and sensory disturbances of the 
face. 

Severe cases have also been seen in 
which muscle atrophy or shrinking 
of the muscle was noted. This is quite 
a serious complication and is seen 
mostly about the shoulder, especially 
the deltoid muscle. 

Constant injury to the same nerve 
results in the recurrence of symp- 
toms from apparently less and less 
trauma. Pads of sufficient size, well 
padded with sponge rubber will af- 
ford some protection from a direct 


blow. Usually contact with the shoul- 
der or arm will produce a dull ache 
that will continue for an hour or so. 
In this case, protective equipment is 
of little value. In muscle contusion 
there is generally pronounced swell- 
ing in the muscle with a lump form- 
ing at the point of contact. This re- 
quires heat, exercise and plenty of 
massage in order to break up the clot 
and stimulate circulation. 

Not always do we find muscle con- 
tusion along with a nerve injury 
which may cause a little confusion in 
making a diagnosis. In the case of 
nerve injury with little or no swelling 
it is advisable to apply plenty of heat 
and rest for the first two days. After 
that a little passive exercise with 
stretching and extension motion is 


recommended. 
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YN The Comet — great favorite 

for basketball and gym work 

with both coaches and 
players. 
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porting 
Stays; Ventilating Eyelets in Shank. Uppers 
are of heavy duck, loose lined, with the new 
smooth inside construction. Easily washable. 
Long wearing, sure traction soles. 











Keds 





“Bill Tilden Triumph Oxford” 





A loose-lined circular vamp oxford de- 
signed by Bill Tilden and favored by many 
Tennis and Squash players. Uppers of 
heavy duck, loose-lined with duck. Thick 
heel cushion. Long-wearing vulcanized 
crepe outsole. Bumper toe strip to offset 
scuffing. Washable. 


“BLAZER” 





An innovation in Keds oxfords. A color- 
ful shoe for active sports and spectator 
wear. Uppers of attractive striped fabric 
with white trim. Rugged crepe-type out- 
side. Washable. 
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- SPLIT MINUTES -: 


By Dwight Keith, Secretary, Georgia Athletic Coaches Assn. 
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| 
| 
T the invitation of the Florida Athletic Coaches Association, the presi- 
dent and the secretary of the Georgia Athletic Coaches Association | 
attended the meeting of the Florida coaches in Jacksonville, Decem- | 
ber 19th. The purpose of the visit was to hear the proposal that the annual 
coaching schools of the associations be combined. The details will have to be 
worked out by a joint committee, but the general plan is to hold the combined 
school at Jacksonville Beach or Daytona Beach and play the all-star football for 
game at Jacksonville. The following year the clinic would be held in Georgia, 
with the all-star game being played in Atlanta. The game would be between 
Florida Prep All-Stars and Georgia Prep All-Stars. The Florida association 
voted unanimously in favor of working out such a plan, and appointed a com- 
mittee to meet with us regarding the proposal. Since our association has no 
scheduled meeting early enough to act upon this matter, action on the plan 
will be left to your executive committee, which consists of the president, vice- 
president, secretary and the district directors. Therefore, we are urging all 


members to inform their district directors of their wishes in this matter, so 


that the directors will know what action you wish them to take. 
The Georgia and Florida schools have both had excellent programs in the 
past, but the enrollment has not justified the expense at either school. It is S PA L D | N G 


believed that by combining the schools a lot of pressure will be taken off both 


- 


associations, since it should increase the clinic receipts without increasing the 
expenses. It will add prestige to the school, since it will cover a much wider 
area, and should enable us to plan a more attractive program than ever before. 

ATTENTION FOOTBALL COACHES! If you have not already done so, 
please send your nominations for the all-star team to your district director. 
Do this NOW so that the players can be selected at the district meeting which 
will be called soon. The directors for 1941-42 are as follows: 

District No. 1—V. C. McGinty, Waynesboro High School, Waynesboro. 
2—W. A. Geer, Damascus High School, Damascus. 
3—George Jenkins, Jordan High School, Columbus. 

4—J. U. Pritchett, R. E. Lee Institute, Thomaston. 
5—Roy Brewer, Hapeville High School, Hapeville. 
6—C. H. Cofer, Louisville Academy, Louisville. 
7—Hoyt Farmer, Summerville High School, Summerville. 
8—Ray Thurman, Ocilla High School, Ocilla. 
9—Richard Nix, Commerce High School, Commerce. 
10—E. W. Carson, Greensboro High School, Greensboro. 
At Large—Joe Martin, Decatur High School, Decatur. 
Harold McNabb, Albany High School, Albany. 


"SPOT-BILT” 
SHOES 





ALL-SOUTHERN PREP SQUAD 
Compiled By JOHN “RED” DAVIS 


ALABAMA — Mancha, Ramsey; 
Rowan, Huntsville; Cagle, Wood- 
lawn, and Rogers, Brewton. 

ARKANSAS-—Lloyd, Blytheville; 
Halstead, Pine Bluff; Taylor, Jones- 
boro, and Cobb, Blytheville. 

FLORIDA—Davis, Robert E. 

‘ Lee; Smith, Miami; T. Hudson, 
St. Petersburg, and Holquist, Or- 
lando. 

GEORGIA — Clint Castleberry, 
Atlanta; Jack Couch, Atlanta; Billy 
Rutland, Columbus; James Shiver, 
Valdosta. 

KENTUCKY — Thompson, 
Louisville; Ship pen, Louisville; 
Gray, Hopkinsville, and Ewers, 
Somerset. 

LOUISIANA—Fortier, New Or- 
leans; Ballard, Bogalusa; Campora, 
St. Aloysius, and Hunter, Bogalusa. 

MISSISSIPPI—A | f re d Hodges, 
McComb; Thornton, Meridian; 


Shuff, Vicksburg, and Arthur 
Hodges, McComb. 

NORTH CAROLINA~—Fletcher, 
Barium Springs; Davis, Wilson; 
Leonard, Morganton, and Justice, 
Asheville. 

SOUTH CAROLINA~—Herlong, 
Saluda; Giles, Olympia; Riddle, 
Greenville, and Griffith, Charles- 
ton. 

TENNESSEE — (Five named be- 
cause of tie vote)—Kerr, Knoxville; 
Hill, Nashville; Curland, Memphis; 
Healey, Chattanooga, and Hoover, 
Jackson. 

VIRGINIA — Baughn, “Thomas 
Jefferson; Ittner, John Marshall; 
Grinnell, Washington and Lee, 
and Saxby, John Marshall. 

TEXAS — Hill, Temple; Black- 
burn, Sun Set; Prewitt, Corsicana, 
and Lanza, Adamson. 








WALTHOUR & HOOD 
COMPANY 


Sporting Goods 


Pryor Street at Auburn Ave. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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FOOTBALL SUMMARIES 


OODLAWN’S COLONELS, 

Birmingham prep football 

champions for the past two 
seasons, but beaten once in state 
play both years, finally pulled out 
in 1941 to post an undeniable claim 
to the mythical Alabama champion- 
ship. 

The Colonels, coached by Malcolm 
Laney (Alabama), won eight games, 
lost none, playing the toughest sched- 
ule a Woodlawn eleven ever played 
—without doubt the toughest in the 
state. 

In 1939 and 1940, Sidney Lanier 
of Montgomery denied Woodlawn 
bids, winning, 6-0, and 14-0. This 
year, Laney’s team polished off the 
Poets, 27-2, while rolling up 167 
points to the opposition’s 15. 

Ramsay (Birmingham) was beat- 
en, 13-0; City High of Chattanooga, 
33-0; Lee High (Columbus, Miss.) , 
39-7; Ensley (Birmingham), 18-6; 
Phillips (Birmingham), 6-0; Gulf 
Coast Military (Gulfport, Miss.), 12- 
0, and West End (Birmingham), 19- 
0. 

Topping off a top-notch season, 
Woodlawn placed five men on the 
Birmingham Age-Herald’s all-city se- 
lection, two on the paper’s all-state. 
Both are picked by coaches, five par- 
ticipating in the city poll, more than 
100 for all-state. 

Colonels, all-city representatives 
were H. M. Smalley, 190-pound 
guard; Maurice Wood, 185-pound 
guard; Howard Weldon, 200-pound 
tackle; Oscar Cagle, 165-pound left 
halfback; and Leon Cochrane, 185- 
pound soph quarterback. Cagle and 
Smalley gained all-state recognition. 

Other all-state selections: 

Walter Rosser (Ramsay), end; 
Floyd Miller (Blount County), 
tackle; Bob Hall (Tallassee) , center; 
Jack Crawford (Gadsden), guard; 
Louis Ridley (Selma), tackle; Butch 
Lee (West End), end; Hosea Rogers 
(Brewton), quarterback; Ned Drig- 
gers (Selma), right halfback, and 
Mabry Caddis (Bibb County), full- 
back. Rosser and Cadd's made the 
team last year, Caddis as a guard. 

Football over the state furnished 
the usual quota of tough teams, but 
the ranks of the undefeated, usually 
quite full, wound up all but empty. 


ALABAMA 


By BENNY MARSHALL 

















WOODLAWN HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL SQUAD 
Line, left to back: Byron Chambless, Russo Brechin, H. M. Smalley, Tom McKinney, Maurice 
Wood, Howard Weldon, and Sam McClurkin. Backs, left to right: Billy Rye, Doyle Kezzire, Leon 
Cochrane, and Oscar Cagle. 


Only major unbeaten, untied elev- 
ens were Woodlawn, Chilton County 
of Clanton, Brewton and Blount 
County of Oneonta. None played a 
schedule comparable to that of the 
championship Colonels. 

The Clanton team ran up 317 
points to 13 while winning over Bil- 
lingsley, Maplesville, Columbiana, 
Prattville, Centerville, Wetumpka, 
Holtville, Isabella and Marion. 

Brewton bested Jay, Opp, Floma- 
ton, Frisco City, Greenville, Georgi- 
ana, Atmore and Andalusia, making 
194 points to 7. Georgiana got the 
only touchdown in a 19-7 defeat. 

Oneonta took care of Shades Ca- 
haba, Geraldine, Oak Grove, Boaz, 
Stevenson, Cherokee County, Locust 
Fork, Holt and Susan Moore. The 
opposition got 6 points while the 
Blount County boys were running up 
251. The touchdown went to Boaz. 

At Decatur and Huntsville there 
developed a peculiar situation. Each 





Next month we will carry an ar- 
ticle on Football at Woodlawn 
High School, by Coach Malcolm 


‘Laney. 


team lost only one game, Decatur to 
Huntsville, Huntsville to Decatur. 
The North Alabama rivals play a 
home and home set each season. Ear- 
ly in the year, Huntsville pulled out 
a 7-6 decision; later, Decatur romped 
to a 47-6 triumph. 

Talk of a post-season game be- 
tween Decatur and Woodlawn was 
promptly scotched by the Alabama 
High School Athletic Association on 
ruling which prohibits such. The 
game reportedly, had the backing of 
coaches at both schools—but no soap. 

Hueytown’s Gophers had a record 
as imposing as any until the final 
game of the year. That brought a 14- 
13 loss to Bessemer, last year’s state 
titlist. Previously, Hueytown had 
romped through eight straight foes, 
unbeaten, untied, not even scored on. 

Records, in brief, of other out- 
standing teams: 

Deshler of Tuscumbia—Undefeat- 
ed until the final game, loser in that 
to Emma Sansom of Gadsden, 14-20. 

Alexander City—Loser only to 
Tallassee, 7-13, held to scoreless tie 
by Valley High of Fairfax. 

Ashland—Victim of two scoreless 

(Continued on page 24) 
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GEORGIA, Class A 


OYS’ HIGH SCHOOL’S Purple 

Hurricane, running right as per 

schedule, completely overshad- 
owed play in the G.I.A.A. by sweep- 
ing to their third straight champion- 
ship in 1941. 

With Clint Castleberry, their half- 
back phenomenon showing the way, 
the Purples swept through an 8-game 
conference card with ease. They sus- 
tained two ties in late season combat, 
being held to a 13-all deadlock by 
Meridian, Miss., in the mud; and 
then were held to a 7-7 deadlock 
by the powerful Miami Senior High 
Stingarees. 

Castleberry was selected as a mem- 
ber of the AIl-G.I.A.A. again by 
sports writers and coaches in a poll 
conducted by the Columbus Ledger 
Enquirer papers. The Boys High star 
rolled up 126 points in 12 games to 
set a new scoring record for the lea- 
gue. 

Castleberry was also chosen to the 
All-Southern Prep squad by Chair- 
man John (Red) Davis, Lake City, 





By FELTON GORDON 


Fla., again in recognition of his bril- 
liant play. Jack Couch, Tech High 
halfback, and Billy Rutland, Jordan 
High halfback sensation, were also 
named. Rutland, incidentally, was 
second place scoring honor with 101 
points. 

It was Boys’ High against the field 
from start to finish during the cam- 
paign. The Purples won “going 
away” in most league games, being 
held to a 14-0 score by Savannah 
High in their closest call in league 
competition. In their annual set-to 
with Tech High, they came out the 
45-0 victor and this high score was 
more the rule than the precedent 
most of the time. 

In the lower strata the competition 
was more of a dogfight with Savan- 
nah High finally winding up with 
the more impressive league record 
outside of Boys’ High. The Blue 
Jackets finished with a G.I.A.A. rec- 
ord of four victories and only one 
loss. Rome High and Darlington 


BOYS’ HIGH FOOTBALL SQUAD 


were unbeaten and untied in the loop 
—but they played fewer games and 
less representative schedule than did 
the boys of Coach Chick Shiver. 

Coach Shorty Doyal of Boys High 
was nominated for the honor of being 
the “Most Outstanding Coach” of the 
year; while Ralph C. (Red) Mad- 
dox, making his debut at Columbus 
High won recognition for the “Best 
Coaching Job of the Year,” by taking 
an inexperienced squad with a drab 
outlook and whipping it into a team 
which finished better than any other 
Blue Devil outfit since 1935. The 
Blue Devils won six games and lost 
only to Tech High and Jordan in 
close games. 

Benedictine, G.M.A. and Commer- 
cial finished at the bottom of the 
G.I.A.A. standings, neither winning 
a loop game. Coach Rufus Godwin’s 
Typists of Commercial lost seven 
games while G.M.A. and Benedictine 
lost four each. ' 

(Continued on page 24) 


The 1941 Purple Hurricane is regarded as one of the very best ever to represent Boys’ High on the gridiron. To date this ag- 
gregation has amassed 468 points and limited twelve opponents to 20 in inning ten : “ 
The above pictured are: first row, left to right, Gordon Clay, Joe Floyd, Maurice Furchott, Johnny Griffith, Myrtis Maffet, Billy 


Haas, Jess Fetz, Howell Hunt, B. Miller, Jack Williamson; second row, Ralph Carrell, Leerie 


s and playing to a draw in two. 








Jenki Bill Magb Milton Miller, 


Rickie Carden, Clint Castleberry, Tommy Freeman, Leon Bridges, Joe Kenimer, Bobby Chastain, George Case; third row, LaFayette 
Stant Don Paschal, Raymond Smith, Frank Loner, George Echols, Ben Avery, Bill McCalley, Chub Jenki Phil Al der, 





Charlie Furchgott, Julian Montgomery, Elbert Bradley, Charlie Ewing. 
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IAMI HIGH, unquestioned 

leaders of Florida High 

School athletics, is compar- 
atively young in tradition, but an old 
hand at turning out winning aggre- 
gations, whether it be football, bas- 
ketball, track, baseball or what have 
you. 

Possessed with a colorful coach, 
Jesse Yarborough, who imbues in 
his teams a spirit of “it’s a disgrace 
to lose” and a principal, W. R. 
Thomas, who knows the whys and 
wherefores of the athletic as well as 
the academic problems, the school 
already is legendary in metropolitan 
Miami. 

Although there is no official state 
titleholder in football, the Stinga- 
rees can point to a record of having 
lost only one tilt since 1928 to a 
state school. In the last seven years 
they could claim the crown five times 
in view of victories over Miami Edi- 
son which won the Big Ten crown, 
the state’s most highly regarded con- 
ference. 

City champions ever since there 
has been another high school to con- 
test its supremacy, Miami High has 
captured the Miami crown 15 con- 
secutive years. Since 1929, when the 
game was originated, the Blue and 
Gold team has represented Miami 
in the annual Christmas Day game, 
the Rose Bowl of high schools. 

Since Yarborough became coach in 
1932 a schedule laden with out-of- 
state foes has been the vogue. In all, 
teams from 23 different states have 
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FLORIDA 


By WHITEY KELLEY 


appeared in Miami, most of whom 
were state or city champions. 

Jesse graduated from Clemson in 
1930 and coached one year at Bar- 
tow before coming here. He’s an ag- 
gressive, cryptic tongue-lasher on the 
athletic field, but popular to the 
point of idolatry with his boys. He 
puts tremendous effort and enthu- 
siasm into everything pertaining to 
football. 

His material, usually smaller than 
the opposition, doesn’t run in good 
and bad cycles. Boys are developed 
in carefully planned intramural pro- 
grams and brought along slowly. 





COACH JESS YARBOROUGH 
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The Stingarees, largely, are senior 
teams, Yarborough operating on the 
idea that by the time a boy reaches 
his final year he has become football 
wise. 

Motion pictures, too, play an im- 
portant part in the team’s success. 
After a game, the squad sees the pic- 
ture four times, with Yarborough, 
pointing out mistakes in each in- 
stance. The first two times the entire 
squad views the film, then the backs 
and line see it at different sittings. 

The Stingarees attack from a short 
punt system, infested with tricks, and 
always manage to come up with the 
unusual. Yarborough’s teams are 
daring, and he likes them such, feel- 
ing that the average football fan 
comes out to see sensational plays, 
not a steady plugging “five yards at 
a time” team. 

His idea certainly pays dividends, 
for the average attendance is around 
8,000 per game, and 15 to 20 thou- 
sand jam the stand when Miami Edi- 
son of Boys’ High—the Stingarees’ 
strongest opponents — are faced. 
These were the only foes able to 
come within “yoo-hooing” distance 
of this year’s team, considered by 
many as the finest in the history of 
the school. Seven other teams went 
down to staggering defeats, losing 
by scores ranging from 32 to 45 
points. Edison was beaten, 26 to 13, 
and Boys’ High played a heated 7 
to 7 tie. 

The Stingarees are winged-footed, 
even down to the big tackles and 
guards, and therein lies another story 
of Yarborough’s thoroughness. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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First row: Bolick, Tucker, Cisco, Smith, Oakley, 
Brown, Frey, Branch Scott, Balikes, T., Jones. 


Second row: Gleason, Fancher, Balikes, A., 
Wilson, Mitchell, Gardinier, Z., Autrey, Fergu- 
son, Young Oliver, Gardinier, D. 


Back row: Andrews, Tierney, Scharlau, Tift, 
Schuler, Kelly, Franklin, Alberts, Osceola, Ke- 
hoe, De Loach. 
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SALUDA HIGH, SOUTH CAROLINA CLASS B CHAMPIONS 


Front row, left to right: Gillian, assistant manager; Ernest Corley, Charles 


Coleman, manager. 


Second row: James Dorn, Ben Herlong, Walton Mitchell, Jack Griffith, 
Steadman, Joe Fulmer, Coleman, Long, Patterson. 
Third row: Rothell, Ouzts, Thrailkill, Mlow, Rowe, Grigsby, Shealy, Smith, 


Forrest, Lester. 


Back row: Able, Stone, Sample, Clary, Boone, Bettis Herlong, leading Fra 
scorer; Davis, Riddle, Corley, Turner, Chapman, Coach Hite. 


Captain Rankin is missing from the picture. 


OUTH CAROLINA crowned two 
high school championship teams 
this fall, but the Class A race, 

as usual, ended in a snarl due to the 
fact that there is no official elimina- 
tion series played by the larger 
schools of the state. 

In Class B it remained for the Sa- 
luda high eleven, paced by one of 
the greatest halfbacks who ever trod 
a South Carolina high school grid- 
iron, to steal the show and capture 
the championship. The Saluda team, 
coached by Tommie Hite, a graduate 
of Newberry college, rolled to an un- 
defeated season to capture the cham- 
pionship, defeating Marion in the 
finals, 19-6. 

In Class C the Thornwell Orphan- 
age team from Clinton, once the pro- 
ducer of some of the finest football 
talent in the state, marched to the 
championship vacated by Epworth 
Orphanage of Columbia, which de- 
feated Thornwell, 19-13, but did not 
compete in the state race. The Ep- 
worth team had held the champion- 
ship for a number of years. 

The Class A race was a first class 
muddle. Only one Class A team in 
the state, Newberry, was undefeated 
through the season, but did not play 
a representative enough schedule to 
receive championship consideration. 
Top-flight teams included Charles- 
ton, Camden, Parker, Columbia, 
Greenville and Anderson. Charleston 














THORNWELL ORPHANAGE TEAM, SOUTH CAROLINA 

LASS C CHAMPIONS 

Front row: Price, manager; Allen, captain; Crowsen, Fraser, Hill, 
nk DuBose, Davis, Smith. 

Back row: Prof. B. S. Pinson, Supt.; McDonald, Chalmers Dubose, 


Dellinger, Wham, Gamble, Tucker, Swope, W. D. Beeman, coach. 


appeared a sure title claimant until 
its final game of the season—when 
an underdog Columbia eleven rose 
to spectacular heights to trounce the 
boys from the City by the Sea. Cam- 
den, another first class eleven, lost 
only to Charleston in a game in 
which the Camden lads were supe- 
rior in everything except the score. 

But all in all the Saluda team 
chalked up the most sensational rec- 
ord. It defeated several Class A teams 
and then won its district title by de- 
feating Olympia high of Columbia, 
a team which had previously handed 
Parker, another Class A eleven, its 
first defeat. Olympia had also de- 
feated Columbia earlier in the sea- 
son. 

Saluda’s stellar halfback, Bettis 
Herlong, cut a wide swath as he raced 
up and down the gridiron in many 
brilliant runs for touchdowns. He 
sparked a team which specialized in 
hard blocking and tackling, coupled 
with a wide open attack which was 
dangerous from any distance out. 

Saluda’s season included victories 
over Greenwood (Class A), 44-7; 
Ninety Six (B), 59-0; Walterboro 
(A), 44-7; Johnston (B), 33-0; 
North Augusta (B), 19-0; Edgefield 
(B), 26-7; Great Falls (B), 50-0; 
Olympia (B), 20-0; Pickens (B), 
39-7; and Marion (B), 19-6. 

The Thornwell team, coached by 
W. D. Beeman, also had an excep- 


tionally good season in a division 
which has comparatively few teams. 
Most of the Class C teams, from 
schools with less than 125 students, 
have turned from 1l-man to 6-man 
football. At this writing, however, 
the finals in 6-man, between Fairfax 
and Catholic high of Rock Hill are 
being played. 

Thornwell played nine games, 
winning seven and losing two. The 
victories were over Greer (Class A), 
7-0; Woodruff (B), 20-6; Green- 
wood (A), 13-0; Union (A), 38-6; 
Clinton (A), 19-6; Monticello (C), 
25-6; and Pinewood, lower state C 
champions, 20-6. Thornwell lost to 
Epworth Orphanage, 19-13, and to 
Laurens (A), 6-0. 

Generally, the calibre of high 
school football in South Carolina 
was unusually good with more fine 
teams than ever before. Attendance, 
too, was much improved until the 
OPM “blackout” hit the state in 
early November. 

At this writing the official “All- 
State” team has not been announced 
but the team selected by the writer 
included Henson (Parker) and 
Trembley (Sumter) ends; Willis 
(Newberry) and Tankersley (Par- 
ker) tackles; Griffith (Charleston) 
and Coyle (Parker) guards; Putnam 
(Columbia) center; Giles (Olympia), 
Herlong (Saluda), Tindall (Cam- 
den) and Brannock (Easley), backs. 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY FOOTBALL SQUAD — SOUTHERN CONFERENCE CHAMPIONS, 1941 


First row, left to right: Biles, Byrd, Dempsey, Crigler, Wartman, Haynes, Vann, Wolfe, Huff- 


man, Griffith. 


Second row, left to right: Lach, Piasecky, Prothro, Bokinsky, Karmazin, Talton, Barnett, God- 
dard, McDonough, Miller, Thompson, Gill, Siegfried. 


Third row, left to right: T. Davis, J. Smith, Morgan, Hoover, Sterner, Nanni, Snyder, Storer, 


Hood, Burns, Troxell, Felty, Lipscomb. 


Fourth row, left to right: Fawcett, H. Smith, Poole, Gantt, Redding, Dawson, Long, C. Davis, 


Baldwin, Beatty, Beamer, Rute. 





ALABAMA SUMMARY 
(Continued from page 20) 


ties, bowed, 0-6, to Talladega in its 
lone defeat. That touchdown was the 
only touchdown yielded by the Ash- 
land eleven in 1941. 

Dothan—A 0-6 loss to Holtville in 
the second game of the season only 
blot on the year’s ledger. 


Emma Sansom—Played a 0-0 tie 
with Gadsden, lost to Glencoe, 0-6, 
won six games. 

Eutaw—Beaten in its first game by 
Tuscaloosa, 13-0, victor after that in 
seven straight games. 

Florala—Likewise an o pening 
game loser, likewise easy winner 
over seven other teams. Elba got the 
win, 34-0. 

Fort Deposit—Started with a 20-0 
defeat handed out by Selma, but re- 
cuperated to win eight straight. 

Linden—Loser only to Mound- 
ville, 0-12, while winning eight 
games. 

Moundville—Took care of all save 
Eutaw, lost to that team, 19-12. 

Sulligent—Defeated every oppo- 
nent except Valley High. The Trades- 
men got out, 7-0. 

Tallassee—Winner over everybody 
except Phenix City, lost that one, 7-0. 


The season was a good one—finan- 
cially and otherwise. Birmingham 
prep games, despite the power black- 
out, drew nearly 150,000—a record. 
Increased crowds were reported all 
over the state. But basketball’s the 
sport, now. Clanton’s state champs 
opened the season with a 51-7 vic- 
tory over Ensley of Birmingham, 
which bodes no good for those who 
would dethrone the Chilton Coun- 
tians. 





GEORGIA CLASS A 
(Continued from page 21) 
Final GIAA Standings 

Team Wa. OT OP Pa 
Boys’ High 340 =O 


an 
- 
ji 
~ 
— 


Rome High 2 0 O 41 6 
Darlington . @ eae 
Savannah 4. a> @ ~B7- 36 
North Fulton 2 1 O 38 46 
Richmond > 2 2 96 46 
Columbus B12. 30 $8 36 
Jordan 3 2 0 65. 78 
Lanier | 4: 0 ye 82 
Tech High a ee a a ee 
Riverside Loo: 0-260) 44 
Marist a: | SR 
Benedictine 0: 4.0 0. 82 
G.M.A. De a 6 162 
Commercial 0. 2. 0 387 a6t 
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Final GIAA Individual Scoring 


Ex. Til. 

Player CD, Pits. Pts; 
Castleberry, Boys’ High 21 0 126 
Rutland, Jordan 15 11 101 
Culberson, Darlington 12 0 84 


OFFICIAL G.I.A.A. TEAM 
(Picked by coaches of G.I.A.A.) 


L.E.—L. King (Lanier) 
L.T.—Furchgott (Boys’ High) 
L.G.—Hudson (Richmond) 
C.—Hook (Savannah) 
R.G.—Griffin (Savannah) 
R.T.—Mullins (Tech High) and 
Fisher (Benedictine) tie 
R.E.—Nixon (Tech High) 
Q.B.—Gordon (Boys’ High) 
L.H.—Rutland (Jordan) 
R.H.—Castleberry (Boys’ High) 
F.B.—Magbee (Boys’ High) 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Ends: Talley (Rome), Clay (Boys’ High), King 
(Marist), Gordon (Richmond). 

Tackles: Land (Jordan), Williams (Savannah). 

Guards: Morrison (Commercial), Fitzgerald 
(Marist), Love (Lanier). 

Center: Walters (Columbus) 

Backs: Wolf (Columbus), Couch (Tech High), 
Cook (Rome), Fritchie (G. M. A.), Sanders 
(Richmond), Logan (Savannah), Aikins 
(Rome). 





FLORIDA SUMMARY 
(Continued from page 22) 


Four years ago Charley Ashworth, 
former Duke track star, was hired to 
turn out winning track teams. Yar- 
borough, watching the speed Ash- 
worth developed in boys with little 
possibilities, decided that his foot- 
ball team should go out for track; 
and every spring the boys, whether 
they ever enter a meet or not, report 
for track. It has brought about amaz- 
ing results, for Miami High’s speedy 
backs always have one or two line- 
men out in front of them on long 
touchdown runs. 


Ashworth, by the way, turns out 
record-breaking teams, winning the 
State title in two successive years and 
clinching the last one by more than 
40 points. The Stingarees haven’t lost 
a meet in three seasons and there ap- 
pears no sign of let-up, with most 
of last year’s team returning. 

Aiding Ashworth with the track 
team is Pete Tully, who also is an 
assistant football coach. Tully is in 
charge of field events, and the team 
is unusually strong in this depart- 
ment. 


Last year Lyles Alley was brought 
from South Carolina to take over the 
basketball coaching duties, and in 
his first season, almost revolutionized 
the sport in this state. Using a fast- 
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breaking attack and a defense that 
covered the opposition all over the 
court, he hustled apparently stronger 
teams into defeat. 

In baseball another new coach had 
a successful first season. Vincent 
Shaefer, just out of Stetson, took 
over the reins, and his team went to 
the finals of the state tournament, 
bowing to Miami Edison. Shaefer, 
too, started the season with a few 
veterans, but banded a_ workable 
club. 

Stingaree athletes are leaders in 
school, too, holding many offices in 
class and student government organ- 
izations. At the last recording of 
grades, the squad averaged 85, and 
the 1940 graduating lettermen hit 
an all time high of 90. The teams 
show smartness on the field, hardly 
ever making a mental mistake that 
spells defeat. 

In the last 39 games only Boys’ 
High’s great eleven has blotted the 
Miami High record books, defeating 
the Stingarees in 1940 and playing 
a tie this season. 

At present the gridders are prepar- 
ing for the annual Christmas clash 
with Baltimore City College High, a 
team unbeaten in its last 54 games 
against high school competition. Last 
Christmas, Fenger High of Chicago 
came here with an unbeaten string 
of 35 consecutive triumphs, but went 
back home on the short end of an 
18 to 0 defeat. 

Like Shorty Doyal, Yarborough 
has received many offers for college 
coaching jobs but the right one has 
not come along. The Miami High 
mentor is popular with his fellow 
coaches, having been elected _presi- 
dent of the Florida State. coaches 
association this year. 

Miami High’s Record for 1941 

Miami High 39; Ponce de Leon, 
Miami, 0. 

Miami High 35; 
Jacksonville, 0. 

Miami High 35; 
Miami, 0. 

Miami High, 34; Savannah, Ga., 


Robert E. Lee, 


Andrew Jackson, 


0. 

Miami High 39; Andrew Jackson, 
Jacksonville, 7. 

Miami High 32; Greensboro, N. 
C., 6, 

Miami High 45; 
Ga., 0. 

Miami High 40; Petersburg, Va., 


Lanier, Macon, 


0. 

Miami High 26; Miami Edison, 
13. 

Miami High 7; Boys’ High, At- 
lanta, Ga., 7. 
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THE BOYS UP FRONT 

(Continued from page 8) 
The coach should have patience in 
teaching his boys. Be sure to recog- 
nize the fact that all he tells them will 
not “soak in.” It-will be necessary 
for him to go over, and over again, 
before they master it. Stressing de- 
tails, coaching details requires calm 
patience. It is not how much you 
know as a coach, but the important 
factor is how well you can teach it. 
The coach must know how to impart 
knowledge. 

Do not be afraid to work the “tar” 
out of your linemen. Only in this 
way is it possible to get them rugged 
and able to take care of themselves. 
In doing this, the coach should 
keep in mind, and not overlook the 
fact that he must make the work in- 
teresting. Create a desire in the work 
to get the most out of the boy. Divid- 
ing the practice work up into 10- 
minute periods helps to retain the 
interest. Change their routine—give 
them new ideas. 

Tell your boys exactly what you 
expect them to do. They should then 
be shown this fundamental maneu- 
ver. They should try to execute the 
fundamental. And they should then 
receive criticism concerning mistakes 

(Continued on page 26) 














NOW especially — 
LOOK FOR QUALITY 


@ Hickey-Freeman custom- 
ized suits 

e Society Brand suits 

@ Manhattan shirts 

e Interwoven socks 

e Dobbs hats 

e Nor-East ties 

@ Hickok belts 


e Wright Arch-Preserver 
shoes. 
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KNOCKDOWN Wood Bleachers 


WE OFFER 


A. One grade—one high quality. 

B. More value per dollar ex- 
pended. 

. Products Liability Insurance. 

. Free layout service. - 
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KNOCKDOWN Bleachers 


A Bleacher for every purpose — Indoors or Outdoors — 


KNOCKDOWN Wood Port- 
able Bleacher. 
KNOCKDOWN Steel Port- 


, able Bleacher. 


Grandstand Steel Portable 
Bleacher. 

Permanent ADD-A-SEAT 
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Gymnasium Telescoping 
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DECLARE WAR 


on 


TERMITES 


These minute insects are 
mobilizing to attack hun- 
dreds of Atlanta homes this 
spring. ORKIN is their natu- 
ral enemy—and we are 
ready to go to bat for you. 


Call WA. 1050 
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WILLIAMS 
STEEL-SECTIONAL-PORTABLE GRANDSTANDS 
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THE BOYS UP FRONT 
(Continued from page 25) 


they have made. The coach should 
repeat and repeat this maneuver. 
Try changing defenses on your 
linemen each day-when signal offense 
is on. It teaches those offensive line- 
men to contact different situations— 
they learn as they go. You can teach 
offensive play and defensive play as 
you progress. Your linemen can be- 
They learn that 


instead of doing great things, they 


come resourceful. 


can do the little, but fundamentally 
important things, in a great way. 

Keep in mind that the biggest mis- 
take a coach can make is to over- 
coach. It is better to teach little, and 
have it learned, than to teach much 
and not get it over. 

Yes, always keep-in mind success 
belongs to the boys. Up front they 
make success—so give the boys due 
credit for their performance on the 
field. Encourage them when improve- 
ment is noticeable. And in many in- 
stances the boys might not have been 
told what to do; so give the player 
something to do; tell him how to 
carry it out in certain situations; and 
then give him credit for the job he 
is doing; this will make a job well 
done by you, the coach. 





Any number of seats ready for 
PROMPT SHIPMENT FOR SPRING GAMES 


Write—wire for prices and details of popular time payment plan 
Pay for your stands out of Gate Receipts. 


WILLIAMS STEEL PORTABLE STANDS 
INDOOR FOLDING STANDS 
PERMANENT STADIA 


Also manufacturers of ornamental railings and stairs 


430 E. 102nd STREET 





WILLIAMS IRON WORKS, INC. 


NEW YORK 
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FOOTBALL AT BOYS’ HIGH 
(Continued trom page 15) 


of our opponent’s defensive weak- 
nesses. The personnel of the opposi- 
tion is analyzed fully so far as is 
possible, and individual defects es- 
pecially called to attention. Weather 
conditions are stressed if they are to 
play an important part in the con- 
test, and all such details are men- 
tioned if they are deemed important 
for that particular game. Plays upon 
which we are depending for long 
gains or touchdowns are diagrammed 
against two or three defensive set- 
ups, so that blocking assignments 
are fresh in the minds of our boys. 
All points that may be of help to us 
are explained in this outline. 

Another characteristic of our or- 
ganization is the requiring of the 
wearing of headguards at all times, 
both on the practice field and before 
the games. The headguard is a part 
of the uniform and the player should 
accustom himself to it, just as he 
does his shoulder pads and other 
parts of his equipment. Much time is 
saved by this. simple rule. The run- 
ning off and on the field is another 
rule we believe in, as it promotes en- 
thusiasm, psychological reaction on 
your opponent. Running out of the 
huddle is another one of our prac- 
tices which we believe in very much, 
because this also peps up the attack, 
looks good, and makes a very defi- 
nite impression on your adversaries. 
The little extra energy used is far 
offset by the advantages derived from 
it. 

I have tried to couch this article 
in the language of the high school 
environment, and make it as plain as 
possible. Football is the same in any 
league, except that the high school 
coach is confronted by problems of 
inexperience, awkwardness, lack of 
muscular coordination, etc., that 
higher football rarely comes in con- 
tact with. This discourse should at 
least serve the purpose of explaining 
how not to play football, and cause 
some to avoid the mistakes made by 
us. 

Athletics of the United States are 
our first line of defense, and now in 
our great emergency, the athlete, and 
especially the football player will be 
a source of comfort and security to 
the American people. He occupies 
this position because he has physical 
and moral strength, reckless courage, 
dependability, and the ability to 
think while being bombed. Let us 
always keep this kind with us and 
learn to appreciate him in peace, as 
well as in war. 
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GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


COLLEGE PARK, GEORGIA 
(Six Miles from Atlanta) 


1. A fully accredited R.O.T.C. college preparatory school where cadets live in 
homes with their teachers. 

. Classes are small and cadets receive individual attention. 

A school where character is developed through leadership and discipline. 

A special post-graduate department for boys who need to strengthen their 

foundation for college. 

. A two-year course in business administration for high school graduates. 

A special preparatory course for West Point and Annapolis. Nine graduates 

passed entrance exams to these schools this year. 

. A separate junior department for young boys. 

. Athletic teams for boys of all ages and sizes play regular schedules. 

. Excellent coaches develop teams in the following sports: Football, Basket- 
ball, Baseball, Track, Tennis, Swimming, Golf, Cross-country, Boxing. 

10. Aviation — Cadets may take flying lessons at Atlanta Municipal Airport, 

1% miles from school. 


For information, address COL. W. W. BREWSTER, President 
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New home located at 72 BROAD ST., N. W. 





GENERAL SPECIALTY COMPANY 
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Banners, Pennants, Flags, Felt Novelties, Plain and Fancy 
Embroidery, Chenille and Felt Letters and Emblems, Cel- 
luloid Buttons and Badges, Gold and Silver Embossing. 
WaAlnut 5127 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


CARLING DINKLER, President and General Manager 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS in SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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Athletic 
Equipment 


® Make Parks-Chambers 
your headquarters for 
sports equipment. A com- 
plete, quality line for bas- 
ketball, football, baseball 

. . wholesale and retail. 


RIDDELL 


Football, Track and 
Baseball Shoes 
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Sweaters 
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KEDS 
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Rubber Soled Basketball 
Shoes 
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PRIDE OF OWNERSHIP 


Che Lure of o#* 


CLAUDE S. BENNETT 
DIAMONDS 


Adds 
Extra Thrills 


More Than 300 Styles 
... Priced From $25 to 
Any Amount You Wish 
to Invest . . . Use Our 
Convenient 1942 Club 
Plan. 


Claude S. Bennett 


INC. 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS 
207 Peachtree Atlanta 
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